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THE SUBSTITUTION OF KINDNESS AND REWARDS FOR SEVERITY 
AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Tuoven in many instances man is a creature of habit, yet it must be 
allowed that he frequently acts from motives; and when we attempt to 
supply these, how desirable it is that they be of the right kind. With 
the liberty of finding fault should be coupled the suggestions of a honest 
mind, and the actual application of the best means of reformation. Dis- 
~arding those severe means which have long been tried in vain—at which 
the human mind constantly revolts—let motives of a new character be 
supplied, in order to gain the object. Let gentleness, kindness, and re- 4 
wards be substituted for passfon, severity, and punishments. Let the 
pleasures of hope take the place of the terror of suffering. 

I am not intending, in this paper, to advert to the high motives sup- 
plied by religion to influence the actions of men, but more particularly to 
mark those which are in constant operation in civil society, and which, so 
far as morality is concerned, may produce important results, either good or 
bad. 

However diversified the motives of men may be, those upon which 
we work may clearly be ranged under two heads— hope and fear. 
Promises and threatenings, in their various forms, are the parents of 
these; and it is to the excessive use of the one, and the comparative neg- 
lect of the other, that I wish to draw the attention of the public. It is 


’ 


true, there is a class, though very li 


imited in number, who, independently 
of allurements or threats, of persuasion or dissuasion, may be acted upon 
by a simple statement of duty, and who seem to take a pleasure in doing 
good for its own sake. However, taking society at large, hope and fear 
are the general springs of action; and even where reason is most matured, 
these motives are not entirely unnecessary. 

I have carefully watched the means usually adopted to induce othe 
to do their duty, and I am sorry to say, that where a superiority of power 
exists, that of menace and punishment is usuaily adopted. In almost 
every department, there are threats, but no promises; punishments, 


but no enjoyments; fines, but no rewards, The voice of vengeance 
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sounds in every circle, and is the prevailing force by which men are 
impelled to do their duty. Satisfied that a bare definition of duty will 
not generally secure its performance, whether is it better to leave men to 


their own choice, beset, as they are, with enticements to evil, and then to 
punish them for doing wrong, or to offer such attractive rewards as will 
lead to duty, emulation, and effort? In all cases where an object is to be 
gained, we should use the likeliest means; and that of severity, terror, and 
coercion having obviously proved ineffectual, I think we shall do well to 
adopt a milder course. 

Children, of all others, on account of their age, have to be stimulated 
to their duty: but what are the means usually adopted? From the moment 
the child is capable of distinguishing the indication of gesture, or the tone 
of the mother’s voice, threats and furious protestations are the means made 
use of; and long before this, if the poor infant be restless and trouble- 
some, although the effect of sickness or pain, how often are these monster- 
like mothers seen shaking the child, throwing it down on the bed, and 
beating it severely! Towards those who can run im the streets, and are 
capable of mischief, ‘‘Oh! I'll give it thee, thou bad thing” — “* If thou 
does not come in, I'll warm thee’’—are threats which constantly meet our 
ears; and it is really distressing to know, that scarcely anything but 
threats and punishment are adopted to induce children to do right. The 
constancy of these threats, their being uttered in a passion, and on every 
occasion of irregularity, and frequently not put into execution, tend to neu- 
tralize their effect. Without the influence of either persuasion or rewards, 
such conduct tends to beget a servile or dissembled obedience, and a secret 
hostility to parental authority. 

The same spirit is acted upon, generally, by masters towards their ser- 
vants; and hence the want of cordiality, the selfishness, and opposition 
which so generally prevail. A kind and generous master is sure to produce 
an obedient and faithful work people; but tyranny and oppression are sure 
to lead to perfidy and resistance. Whiist servants are exhorted ‘to be 
obedient to their masters,” and to serve them ‘‘ not with eye service, as 
men pleasers,”” masters are also commanded ‘‘to forbear threatening, knowing 
that they have a master in heaven, and that there is no respect of persons 
with God.” In most of the mills and workshops, a system of ‘ fines” is 
adopted; but against this there is no system of ‘‘ rewards.” The same 
may be said in reference to weavers: for bad work they are “bated,” and 
I don’t say improperly ; but they are not “‘ rewarded” by an extra payment 
when their work exceeds the standard. 

In the articles of all our clubs and societies the same spirit is extensively 
diffused. ‘‘ He shall be fined” —“‘ he shall be fined” so much—if he does 
this, or does not do that, occurs almost in every page. Now though the 
object of the framers of these rules is good,—to secure regularity and obe- 
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dience,—yet is it not lamentable, that the prevailing character of men 
should be such as to render them unmanageable but by the fear of fines, 
and that no attempt has ever been made to govern a society by the nobler 
principles of a consciousness of duty or the hope of reward? This cireum- 
stance alone stamps our characters as the lovers of money more than any 
thing else; for it seems nothing can stimulate us to duty but depriving us 
of our idol. Instead of having to drive men, like mere animals, to their 
duty, how pleasing it would be to see them rise above the influence of fear. 
And though selfishness might be enlisted by the offer of pecuniary rewards, 
it would still be selfishness in a more pleasing garb. Though the expense 
is the same, who does not prefer the fire that burns cheerfully of itself to 
that which requires to be forced by the constant operation of the bellows ? 
Why is it that many children dread to go to school, and view the ap- 
proach of a holiday like a deliverance from prison? Because severity and 
punishments are the ruling principles of its management. Is it likely the 
children will love the person who governs them by stern rebukes, imperious 
orders, and repeated stripes? By such usage their minds become depressed 
and contracted, their hearts callous, and their demeanour that of fury and 
violence. With a tyrant for an example, the children also become tyrants 
in their turn, and, in the absence of the master, thrash and coerce the 
younger scholars who offend them. ‘If you don’t silence I'll rattle your 
hides,” is the edict of the country schoolmaster, and after brawling out 
furiously with a mere momentary effect, he takes the cane and “ warms 
their jackets.” Even amongst the refined teachers of our large towns, 
there is not only a sullenness of manner, which is discouraging to children, 
but a regular system of punishments, without any corresponding invention 
of rewards. I am not sure whether correction could on all occasions be 
dispensed with, for on this point all depends on the temper and qualifica- 
tions of the teacher; but I do happen to know one or two schools where 
the rod is never seen, and where the threat of corporeal punishment is 
never heard. In these schools, a kind, conciliating disposition is evinced 
by the teachers, and the happiness of the children is evidently the happi- 
ness of themselves. Every improvement is promoted by means which 
afford the greatest pleasure to the child, and every instance of merit is fol- 
lowed by a corresponding reward. The family hearth and the school ar 
the places where the minds of the children are first formed, and it is of the 
first importance that the discipline of both should tend to the development 
of every kind, and generous, and amiable disposition. Let parents “ for- 
bear threatening,” and let teachers allure by their manner, encourage by 
their promises, and secure the affection and good conduct of the children 
by suitable rewards, and a good foundation will be laid for a better race of 


beings than that which is now governed by terror. If I use a threat to- 
wards any of my children, I am never disregarded; yet the memory, I can 
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perceive, has no pleasure in retaining it: but if I promise one of my 
youngest boys an apple, if he be good, he scarcely ever forgets either the 
condition or the reward. 

In the administration of the poor laws, where the sons and daughters 
of adversity, or the agents and victims of crime, come to solicit the com- 
passion and relief of their more fortunate fellow beings, it is most revolting 
to one’s feelings to notice the manner in which they are treated. The 
clergy were formerly the dispensers of the public charity to the poor; and 
though it directly comports with their office as Christian ministers, and is 
assumed by the law as their duty, yet they have relinquished the work to 
other hands. So unconcerned are they about the relief of the poor, that I 
have reason to believe that some in our town are ignorant of the place 
where the overseers’ office is. The work, therefore, in many places, is 
either committed to paid servants, or to persons who seldom compassionate 
the distresses of the poor, or offer to them a word of consolation. The 
difficulties created, the impediments thrown in the way, and the abuse and 
severity used in connection with relieving the poor, are such as to produce 
the worst effects. In some country places, men are chosen for overseers 
who have no more feeling than a stone, and whose rudeness and vulgarity 
give them no claim to any class above the brutes of the field. Hence the 
seeds of terror and intolerance are liberally sown, and no wonder, con- 
sidering the numbers of the poor, that a spirit of envy and revenge 
towards the higher classes should so generally prevail. I beg to say, 
distinctly, that it is the duty of every Christian man, who pays taxes for 
the relief of the poor, to see that the poor are relieved without being 
insulted. 

The country has long been governed by the same evil spirit of oppres- 
sion. Instead of the people being made happy; instead of their complaints 
being listened to, and their wrongs redressed ; instead of securing their at- 
tachment to the laws by furnishing motives for obedience; instead of the 
government securing the affections of the people by distributing its favours 
among them,—the people have been goaded on to desperation by sanguinary 
laws, impoverished by partial enactments, and they now exhibit in their 
habits and deportment the dire effects of a coercive despotism. The people 
cannot be driven to obedience: let them be enticed by every rational mo- 
tive; and let the poor man, as well as the rich, have a chance of distinction 
in his country. We do sometimes hear of honours being bestowed, of per- 
sons being knighted or created earls; but all these fall among the rich, and 
are seldom connected with a long course of the most useful service. The 
law to punish is made to reach every one; and could not an extension of 
favours, and marks of distinction of one sort or another, be brought 
within the reach of the working class? The government should ingratiate 
itself with all classes, and dispense its blessings among the great body of 
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the people. If a peerage is considered an appropriate mark of respect for 
some splendid deed, might not the emulation of humble individuals be ex- 
cited by the contrivance of some provincial honour? So little is there of 
this, that whether we turn to England or Ireland, it is obvious that a man’s 
popularity is usually proportioned to the strength of his hostility to the 
measures of government. 

Numerous as are the new acts of parliament which are passed every 
session, they are all evidently the emanations of the same compulsory spirit. 
** Penalties” always form part of these bills, although ‘‘ rewards” are never 
so much as mentioned. The last bill which | had sent me was the reform 
bill, where I find, amongst other fines, the returning officer, wilfully dis- 
obeying the provisions of the act, may be sued for ‘‘ the penal sum of five 
hundred pounds.” And any person personating another at an election, or 
voting twice, is liable to be fined “ fifty pounds.” I have just received a 
form, requiring me to make a return of all the articles charged to the as- 
sessed tax, and | am threatened to this under no less a penalty than fifty 
pounds ; and it is not a little amusing, that if bachelors who send in their 
returns should omit to place the letter b against their name, they are also 
liable for this offence to be fined fifty pounds! 

In the army and navy, though there is sometimes an advancement ac- 
cording to merit, the system ad®pted is that of punishment and terror. 
Does it not give an appalling view of the discipline of violence, when man 
becomes unmanageable by any milder means than the whip? Flogging, 
revolting as it is, is but a strong exhibition of the spirit of the times. 

Man, in a great measure, is the creature of circumstances, and hence, 
while those with which we are surrounded are stamped with cruelty and 
hard heartedness, is it surprising that juvenile delinquency should so 
exceedingly prevail? As sure as the boy who hears English will speak 
English, so sure will youth, unchecked by better influence, who are 
surrounded with the exhibitions of wrath, malice, and revenge, and who 
witness a ferocity of temper, and a recklessness of consequences, be led to 
imitate them all. Does it not occur to the magistrates, the jury, and the 
spectators, at our quarter sessions, that if the youthful delinquents, who 
are so often before our courts of justice,—many of whom are sent beyond 
the seas before they reach the age of manhood,—had been early instructed, 

favoured with a good example, and placed beneath some exciting arrange- 
ment of rewards for good conduct, that crime, in all probability, would not 
have become their prevailing habit, and that cruelty and terror would not now 
have claimed the prerogative of governing the age? Let any man make 
his observations as he goes along the street: if he pass a group of young 
men, their language is coarse, furious, and resentful: if they be boys 
playing at marbles or bounce ball, he will learn instantly by their 
language ‘‘ what spirit they are of.” There is a bitterness of tone, 
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and bluntness of accent, a ferocity of gesture, as well as a depravity of 
language, by which a great part of our working population are distin- 
guished. And the women, when once excited, in whose bosoms all that is 
tender and kind ought to dwell, whose language should be soft and gentle, 
and who are calculated by nature to heal the discords of society, are more 
volatile in revenge, more copious in crimination, and more impatient of 
restraint, than our own sex. To be present at ‘‘a falling out” of two of 
these “‘ spit fires” is to get a convincing specimen of the effects which the 
discipline of terror can produce. 

Even the church has embraced the same principle. Instead of de- 
pending on reason, persuasion, and the great benefits propounded in the 
gospel, compulsion has been the course pursued. At one time, the eyes 
that could not see were put out, and the tongue that could not speak ortho- 
doxy was condemned to silence. Sincerity, usefulness, and good conduct 
were no security to any one against the fires of persecution, if he could not 
swallow the faith which others had made for him. The same spirit yet 
reigns, and even in these days of discernment, more value is given to the 
shade of an opinion, received, perhaps, upon the authority of some divine, than 
to a whole life of sincere and active piety. Every heresy (so called) is de- 
nounced at our public meetings with a bitterness that ill comports with the 
charity of a Christian, and perdition is dealt out fluently against what at 
worst is only an error of judgment. ‘Let him be accursed,” was the 
pious sentence of the church in olden time, which has been somewhat 
softened by the modern phrase, ‘‘ let him be excommunicated.” The libe- 
ral use of this threatening language is remarkable in the canons of the 
Church of England; and I am strongly inclined to think that the general 
want of a spirit of love and amity, and the prevalency of a morose temper, 
a threatening tone, and an intolerant demeanour, have sprung from the 
genius of religious persecution, which has so long prevailed among us. 
The following extracts will not only confirm the view which I have here 
given, but will serve to show by what sort of rules the Church of England 
is governed. 

Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the Church of England, by law established under 
the king’s majesty, is not a true and apostolical church, teaching and maintaining the doctrine 
of the apostles; let him be excommunicated ipso facto, and not restored, but only by the arch- 
bishop, after his repentance, and public revocation of this his wicked error. 


Whosoever shall hereafter affirm, that the form of God’s worship in the Church of Eng- 


land, established by law, and contained in the book of common prayer and administration of 


sacraments, is a corrupt, superstitious, or unlawful worship of God, or containeth any thing 


in it that is repugnant to the Scriptures, let him be excommunicated ipso facto, and not restored, 


but by the bishop of the place, or archbishop, after his repentance, and public revocation of 


such his wicked errors. 
Whosoever shall hereafter afiirm, that the rites and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land, by law established, are wicked, antichristian, or superstitious, or such as, being com- 
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manded by lawful authority, men, who are zealously and godly affected, may not with any 
good conscience approve them, use them, or, as occasion requireth, subscribe unto them, lef 
him be excommunicated ipso facto, and not restored until he repent, and publicly revoke such 
his wicked errors. 


Whosoever shall hereafter separate themselves from the communion of saints, as it is ap- 
proved by the apostles’ rules, in the Church of England, and combine themselves together in 
a new brotherhood, accounting the Christians who are conformable to the doctrine, govern- 
ment, rites and ceremonies of the Church of England, to be profane, and unmeet for them to 
join with in Christian profession, let them be excommunicated ipso facto, and not restored but 


by the archbishop, after their repentance, and public revocation of such their wicked errors. 


From the view which I have endeavoured to give of the character and 
proceedings of society, is it not most evident, keeping the attractions of 
religion out of the question, that nearly all our social arrangements are 
calculated to excite those feelings which need to be subdued, and to leave 
dormant those dispositions which tend most to ennoble human nature, and 
to spread harmony and peace in the world. I would say, then, to parents, 
to teachers, to masters, to leaders in societies, to the government, to all— 
take a general, an impartial view of the character and proceedings of 
society, and you will be satisfied that, instead of working upon the best 
feelings of the human mind, and securing a free and cheerful obedience, 
the practice in this country, from first to last, is, to command, to threaten, 
and to punish. Let every one in’ his respective sphere, and especially to- 
wards those beneath him, be kind, and gentle, and forbearing; and in 
stimulating to action, try to enlist all the better feelings of human nature. 

As to the nature of the rewards which ought to be promised as stimu- 
lants to action, no difficulty will be experienced by those who are wishful 
to act upon this system. They must be suited to the age, circumstances, 
situation, and I may add, taste and temperament of the parties. If one 
present does not succeed, let another be tried; and as invention has been 
in full exercise to devise new modes of punishment, let the same assiduity 
be applied to the discovery of new and successful modes of rewarding obe- 
dience. In all cases, the bestowment of a mark of respect upon one, if it 
be possible, should not carry with it the degradation of any other. Emula- 
tion may be encouraged; but when it is likely to depress the aspiring dis- 
position, or to wound the feelings of others, its operations are injurious. 
It is much better to induce boys to strive against time than against each 

other: to reward one for rising early in a morning, before a given hour, 
will be found a better plan than to reward him for rising before his bro- 
thers. A thoughtful father and a kind mother will easily find out rewards 
calculated to influence the minds of their children. In schools, an advance- 
ment in classes, a ticket of merit, small presents, an occasional holiday, or 
a short jaunt of pleasure with the master,—any thing of this kind will do 
infinitely better than the use of the cane or the strap. One of my boys at- 


tends a school at which, as I hinted before, there is no severity, and it is 
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remarkable how happy he feels, what progress he makes, and how pleased 
he comes home when he has got a “‘ ticket” or “‘a prime.” Eight tickets 
make a prime, and a number of primes entitle the bearer to ‘‘a prize,” all of 
which are distributed to the scholars at certain periods. Let a master give 
his good workmen, occasionally, a little over their wages, in consideration 
of good conduct, or show some decisive mark of approbation, and he will 
soon see the good effects. And, it has long been impressed upon my mind, 
if the police, instead of employing men merely to pounce upon the lawless 
on the commission of crime, would act more upon the preventive system, 
and devise a grade of honourable distinctions, founded entirely upon good 
conduct, they would succeed much better, and at a less expense, in securing 
the peace and good order of society. An old smoker, the other day, whom 
neither fine nor imprisonment, perhaps, would have induced to abandon his 
pipe, was promised, if he would give up the habit for a month, he should 
receive the present of a coat: he cheerfully accepted the offer, performed 
the condition, got his coat, and with it the great advantage of giving uy 
the habit entirely. If every man who has either authority or influence 
would begin to substitute kindness for severity, and connect rewards with 
punishments, the character of society, at least for sobriety, civility, and 
proper decorum would soon be changed. 

Though I have not treated this subject as a religious question, yet I 
beg to say that the principle is preeminently conspicuous in every part of 
the Bible; and no one can read that book without perceiving, that though 
punishment is denounced against the incorrigibly impenitent, it is the 
** goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering of God that leadeth to re- 
pentance.” The same authority which says to Israel, ‘If ye refuse and 
rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword,” first says, ‘‘ If ye be willing 
and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land.” ‘‘ Whosoever shall con- 
fess me before men, him will I confess before my Father who is in heaven,” 
takes the lead of ‘*‘ Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father who is in heaven.” ‘‘ He that believeth shall be 
saved,” is the promise; ‘‘ He that believeth not shall be damned,” is the 
threatening; and in no case do we find the one without the other either 
expressed or implied. God is not unrighteous to forget the work and 
labour of love of his people, and hence we should “‘ not be weary in well- 
doing, for in due season we shall reap if we faint not.” These remarks, 
intended to urge the adoption of a principle which ought to enter into the 
arrangements of almost every individual, | sincerely hope will be acted 
upon by every reader of the Reformer. 

Let me just add, that after the example of our heavenly Father, if the 
wicked turn away from his wickedness, like the prodigal in the parable, he 


ought to be welcomely received. 1 say this in reference to the conduct of 


many in society, because I have often been led to notice, that if persons, 
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men or women, happen to have lost their characters, all the world—many of 
whom in other respects no better than themselves—are ready to turn their 
backs upon them; and feeling that all hope of regaining the esteem of 
mankind is gone, these unfortunate individuals often abandon themselves 
to the unrestrained commission of vice. Let the pitiful tale of the juvenile 
delinquent, the emaciated frame and heart broken sighs of the habitual 
drunkard, the penitential tears of the victim of seduction, not only excite 
in our breasts a feeling of compassion, but lead us not to be ashamed of 
their company, or to refrain from those expressions of friendship which 
may be the means of securing their complete reformation. Never should 
we forget the tears of him who, remembering its wickedness, wept over 
Jerusalem, and who came “not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance.” 


CLERICAL PRESENTS. 


My opinions as to the public conduct of many persons who profess to 
be ministers of the gospel are well known; yet I cannot resist the oppor- 
tunity which the recent appearance of certain paragraphs in the papers 
affords, of drawing particular attention to a practice which seems to be 
gaining ground—that of making splendid and public presents to ministers 
of ‘‘ purses of gold,” “silver cups,” ‘‘ massive pieces of silver plate,” &c. 
upon the ground of “respect for their private character, and the satisfac- 
tory manner in which they have performed their religious duties.” I think 
the New Testament will bear me out in asserting, that a minister of Christ 
ought neither to desire nor receive, in consideration of his services, either 
wealth or worldly honours. Christianity is the most extensive system of 
benevolence that ever was made known, and every agent in carrying forward 
its objects is supposed to be disinterested, and looking only for that reward 
which is promised in heaven. Attend to the example of Jesus; look at his 
apostles, and notice their uniform rejection of worldly honours, although 
their cause (could it have admitted such auxiliaries) would have been 
much more likely to prosper by the admission. Religion (modified to suit 
the purpose) has now become the plaything of the opulent classes, and 
what can they do less than reward, in a suitable manner, those who please 
them? If teachers /aboured like the apostles, who are compared to plough- 
ers, thrashers, shepherds, soldiers, and labouring men, as a matter of 
necessity they must be maintained; but there is a vast difference betwixt 
this and making their office a pecuniary speculation, or defacing its spiritual- 
ity by clothing it with the honours of the world. 

Religious teachers, from their professed connection with another 
world, and from the solemn subjects upon which they are forced to dwell, 


gain an ascendancy over men’s minds which no other class of persons can 
VOL, 1, ¥ 





command. Religious instruction, given by an active, a zealous, a consist- 
ent teacher, seldom fails to draw forth the respect and admiration of the 
hearers. Reason approves of this, but superstition makes a bad use of it. 
The history of the church abundantly displays the unlimited confidence 
which has been placed in the clergy, and the unbounded liberality exercised 
towards them. And who is there, judging from every day facts, that will 
not say that this confidence has not been misplaced, and this liberality 
badly applied; and that, in general, the infusion of wealth has been the 
means of retarding and corrupting religion? Money, however, is yet the 
everlasting cry of ministers and their friends, though it is obvious, from 
Scripture and from facts, that the no money preachers have been the instru- 
ments of doing the most good. If religion consisted in giving to young 
men a liberal education and the accomplishments of a gentleman, — in 
building splendid places of worship, and ornamenting them after the 
fashion of the world,—in arranging, numbering, and letting off the pews, 
like cottage houses,— in affording a good seat for the rich, and the poor a 
seat behind the door,—in providing a fine-toned organ, and sweet musical 
instruments, animate and inanimate, —a dashing preacher, with gown and 
bands, a well dressed head, and the display of a gold ring upon one of his 
fingers,—in his seclusion from the bustling and busy scenes of life, and the 
mere performance of his Sunday duties, and a few visits through the week 
to his friends,—in draining all the money that can possibly be raised for 
the chapel and the minister, to the neglect of the poor—if religion consist 
in these things, then what we see passing before our eyes is in character, 
and those who are most zealous in supporting them — those who want a 
ministry equally as respectable as any of their rival sects, do well to give a 
good finish to their merits by presenting the man of their choice with ‘‘a 
purse of sovereigns.” For many years | have had an opportunity of read- 
ing the Evangelical Magazine ; and if all the letters, essays, and paragraphs 
which have appeared in that work, intended to stimulate the people to be 
more liberal, to increase their giving to ministers, were collected, I wonder 
how many volumes they would make. Like “foreign intelligence” in a 
newspaper, though without a title, it seems to be a standing article, and for 
which, no doubt, the publishers receive the gratitude and best wishes of 
their clerical readers. 

The following are a selection of clerical presents. I do not suppose 
they are extraordinary instances, but are those which I have just happened 
to note down, three of them within a week. 

The parishioners of Aldingham, near Ulverston, have presented a splendid silver cup to 
the Rev. J. Sonard, D. D., rector, as a token of respect for his unwearied exertions in his 
religious duties, and his munificent charity to the poor and needy. 

A purse, containing a hundred sovereigns, was presented to the Rev. Herbert Allkin, 


one of the curates of the parish church of Ashton-under-Lyne, as a token of the esteem and 
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respect for his private character, and the satisfactory manner in which he has performed his 
religious duties. 

We have been much gratified by inspecting, at the shop of Messrs. Ollivants, a massy 
piece of silver plate, which has been prepared for presentation to the Rev. R. A. Raws- 
thorne, A. M., Rector of Warrington, as a token of the respect and esteem in which that gen- 
tleman is held by his parishioners. It consists of a richly chased candelabria, nearly three 
feet high, which, by a most ingenious contrivance, may be converted at pleasure into an 
epergne, or may be so arranged as to answer the double purpose of epergne and candelabria 
at the same time, without affecting the beauty of either. The base of this splendid piece of 
plate is triangular, and in one compartment are engraved the arms of the reverend gentleman, 
with the motto, “ Fortiter et Fideciter,” while the other two bear an inscription, of which the 
following is a copy: 

“Presented to the Rev. Robert Atherton Rawsthorne, A.M., by his parishioners and 
friends, in testimony of their high respect and esteem for his public character and conduct, 
as well as his private worth, evinced in a benevolent and conscientious discharge of his 
clerical duties, and in an uniformly kind and conciliating deportment to all classes, during the 
twenty-four years he has filled the office of Rector of Warrington.—January, 1832.” 

Each of these compartments is surmounted by a female figure, of classical design and 
exquisite finish, bearing a wreath which surrounds the pedestal, and adds to the beauty of the 
whole. The value of this elegant present is about £180. We understand that a public din- 
ner will be held on the day of the presentation, but we have not heard where the ceremony 
is to take place.—Manchester Courier, 

The Rev. Robert Jack, D. D., minister of the chapel in Manchester connected with the 
Secession Church of Scotland, has been presented (October, 1825) by his congregation and 
others with the sum of six hundred guineas, as a testimony of their respect for his character, 
and of their gratitude for his long and able ministrations among them. 

A piece of plate, for which £228 was subscribed by the church of the Rev. John Clay- 
ton, was presented on new year’s day (1827) by the Lord Mayor, of which the following is a 
description :—It consists of a vase, and two waiters. The vase is of silver, richly gilt in dead 
and burnished gold, 21 inches high, and weighs 223 ounces. The cover is surmounted with 


the Acanthus leaf, upon which stand the three characteristic virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity 


Beneath is a wreath of palm leaves, and at the edge a bold border of flowers and scrolls. The 
body occupied on one side by a bas-relief copy from Raphael's cartoon of Paul preaching at 


Athens, and on the reverse is the following inscription, in various styles of writing: 

“To the Rev. John Clayton, who for forty-eight years sustained, with distinguished ac- 
ceptance, fidelity, and usefulness, the interesting and responsible office of pastor of the church 
and congregation assembling for divine worship at the Weigh-house meeting, Little Eastcheap, 
this tribute of affectionate regard was, on his retirement, presented by the people of his charge, 
in testimony of their love for his person, of their veneration for his character, and of their 
gratitude for the many advantages, intellectual, moral and spiritual, which, by his instru- 


mentality, were conferred upon them by the great Head of the Church. A. D. 1826.” 


The reward which ministers ought to look for, like the work which they 
ought to perform, seems to be grievously mistaken. In the infidelity of our 
hearts, we are apt to take the same view of religious teaching as we do of 
the duties of any other profession, and that it is to be rewarded with money. 
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This notion prevails extensively, and is one amongst many other infidel no- 
tions acted upon by religious people. If there be a heaven, and if ministers 
are to be rewarded there, why should it be anticipated by the substitution 
of the very thing which, more that any other, tends to lead our minds from 
this ‘‘ exceeding great reward?” ‘‘ For me,” says Paul, ‘there is laid up 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
at that day;”’ and Peter, to stimulate the pastors of the flock, tells them 
that ‘‘when the chief Shepherd shall appear, they should receive a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away.” It is enjoined that those who are appointed 
over us in the Lord should be ‘ highly esteemed for their work’s sake ;” but 
really the presentation of ‘‘ purses of gold,” and massive ‘‘ pieces of plate,” 
as well as the attending ‘‘ ceremony,” are quite out of character with that 


’ 


kingdom which is not of this world. 

Is it not to be feared that pride, ostentation, and worldly honour have 
more to do with these offerings than real religion? If but a few influential 
men, who in consequence of their riches are generally leaders in a cause, 
begin a subscription for a minister whom they delight to honour, others are 
induced to join them for decency’s sake; and many a poor, honest-hearted 
Christian sits silently by, though he heartily disapproves of the practice. 
Such services as the above not only divert the attention of professors from 
the interests of the poor, but absorb the means by which they ought to be 
relieved. God has repeatedly commanded us to remember the poor—to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their distresses, but never to spend our 
means in rewarding that which he himself has promised to reward in hea- 
ven. It is not only a wrong application of our money, by which the poor 
are likely to be neglected, but it is a practice which is likely to minister to 
the pride and vanity of the ministers themselves. But the fact is (and this 
I mention last that it may not be forgotten) that there are so few ministers 
moving in a high sphere, who are distinguished for their merit and their 
usefulness, that when an exception is met with, the people cannot repress 
their admiration of his character and services: such men are so rare, that 
a person of comparative merit becomes almost adored. As to the poor me- 
chanic parson, who, like the fishermen apostles, is labouring hard, unnoticed 
by the wealthy, the people with whom he associates have no plate, ‘ richly 


gilt in dead and burnished gold,” to spare; nor has he so low a view of the 


value of spiritual blessings, and the rewards of a faithful minister of Christ, 
as to acknowledge any connection betwixt his labours and the perishable 


honours and riches of the world, 


SELLING THE CHURCH. 


It is astonishing how long a nation may have made up its mind upon 
certain points in dispute before circumstances afford a favourable opportu- 
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nity for testing its decision, so as to give general satisfaction that it ought 
to be acted upon. Such an opportunity has recently occurred as to reform, 
and could the question as to the “separation of church and state” be as 
fairly tried, I should be confident of the same result. An ascendant church, 
maintained by compulsory demands upon those who hate it, is an outrage 
upon public opinion, and, like the feudal system, was sure to give way before 
the march of reason. Indeed, the public mind is so made up on this subject, 
that one feels almost ashamed to attempt to reason upon it: the force of 
facts which have recently occurred has completely decided the dispute. 
The following anecdote shows, that if there be any difference of opinion, it 
must be among the immoveables—the old women who never see the light. 
It was told me by a humourous friend of mine in Manchester, whose word is 
a voucher for its truth. ‘‘On a journey some time ago,” says he, ‘‘ I had oc- 
casion to stay at an inn where there was a number of commercial gentlemen. 
I was rather late for tea, and entering just after they had begun, I appeared as 
if I were in a bustle. ‘ What is the matter?’ cried one of the party. ‘I have 
some very important business in hand,’ said I, ‘and which | am obliged to 
push on with all possible speed.” ‘ Pray what is the matter?’ ‘ Why, Sir, 
I am going to sell the church.’ ‘Sell the church!’ replied the inquirer, 
when a profound quiet came over the tea table, every one being anxious to 
hear the explanation. ‘Yes: I will give you the plan. I am not instructed 
to interfere with the faith, formularies, or offices of the establishment; but 
I am commissioned to dispose of every thing in the shape of church property, 
and apply the proceeds towards the liquidation of the national debt, with 
only this reserve, that I am to secure the life interest of every man now in 
office. In the first place, I take all the surtpines, and dispose of them to 
the highest bidder. The trTmxs are next to be offered to the landowners 
at a reasonable price, and where an agreement cannot be come to, such 
other arrangements to be made as will prevent the invasion of the corn 
fields for tithe, and secure the value of it to the state. Then I proceed to 
all the ECCLESIASTICAL ESTATES and GLEBE LANDS, and shall sell them also, 
and apply the proceeds to the same purpose. Whilst I shall thus be able 
to relieve the burdens of the country, and ease it of a considerable amount 
of debt, I shall also be doing one of the best services to the cause of pure 
religion.” Profound silence was kept while I made this statement, and at 
the close, the whole company agreed, without a single dissentient, that the 
plan was excellent. Finding my notions received so much beyond my ex- 
pectations, I thought I would try it again. On the railway, I gave out the 
same statement, when I met with the same unanimous support. Travel- 
ling with the coach some time after, | made the same experiment, and 
with the exception of one person, who after some little debate gave in, the 


passengers all concurred in my proposition. I was astonished at the result, 
for though I was aware that great dissatisfaction existed as to the church, 
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I did not calculate that so bold a proposition would be so generally ap- 


proved of.” 

The present parliament is too near its close, and, in fact, liberal as it 
is, cannot be expected to do justice to the subject. But I earnestly entreat 
the people of Preston, Blackburn, Rochdale, Bolton, Bury, Wigan, Ashton, 
Oldham, Stockport, Manchester, Liverpool, Lancaster, Kendal, Leeds, and 
Birmingham (in all of which places the Moral Reformer is circulated) to 
make the separation of church and state a distinct condition of giving their 
support to any person who offers himself as a candidate for their suffrages 
at the next election, and also to publish their determination to do so to the 
whole kingdom. I am actuated by no feeling of hostility to the church 
party, but simply from a desire to remove a great cause of oppres- 
sion, vice, and hypocrisy. May peace and prosperity attend the devout 
churchman, but may he never be a party to deprive his neighbour of the 
same blessings! 


INCIDENTAL TEACHING. 


No method of teaching children is so pleasing and profitable as that 
which is connected with passing events. Abstract reasoning requires too 
great a stretch of the mind to be interesting to children: they delight in 
facts and incidents, and upon these, as they occur, much useful instruction 
may be conveyed. The following, being substantially what occurred in my 
own hearing, may serve as an illustration. The father and six children 
were seated together to receive the morning lesson. On these occasions 
their little complaints are laid before him, for it is his request, if they can- 
not adjust their differences peaceably among themselves, they are to bring 
them to him. “Our John,” said the youngest girl, about three years old, 
**stole Peter’s whip.” ‘‘ And what name do you give to such an act?” 
inquired the father. ‘‘ Robbery,” answered an elder boy; ‘‘ but I don’t 
think he meant to steal it: they were only playing.” ‘‘I hope not,” 
resumed the father, ‘‘ but you ought to know that to steal a whip is not less 
robbery than to steal things of greater value. We should be content with 
our own things, and never covet nor desire what belongs to any other person. 
God has said, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ and we must always mind what he 
commands. But are there no other things that we may be said to steal?” 
‘Yes, time,” answered one. ‘‘ Very true; it is money, or something con- 
vertible into money, for which thieves generally break through and steal ; 
but it is a great mistake to suppose that stealing is confined to property, or 
that property is the most valuable article which can be stolen. When you 
remain at your play half an hour longer at dinner time than what you are 
allowed, you are certainly taking the time which does not belong to you; 
and you ought to appropriate this as faithfully as any other trust placed in 
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your hands” “They put a thief into their mouths,” said James, rather 
abruptly. ‘And what is that thief?” He answered immediately, 
** Drink.” ‘‘ Yes,” continued the father, ‘‘ and it steals away their brains. 
This is the greatest robber that ever infested society; locks and bars are 
no defence against its depredations; it steals from the poor and the rich; 
it robs mankind of health, happiness, and every blessing; and I hope you 
will always continue to watch against it, and never let it rob any of you. 
There is also another sort of theft which I am anxious to caution you 
against: it is stealing or taking away the good name and reputation of 
others. Now, there is nothing that most men value more than their charac- 
ter, and many persons would think less at losing their property than losing 
this. You know, you never like persons to speak evil of you, and even 
when you have done something wrong, you do not like any of your brothers 
to make a talk of it. Mind, then, never to defame any man’s character, 
never misrepresent or impeach his motives, and instead of revealing his 
faults, try to cover them. In this respect, do as you would be done by: 
talebearing and backbiting are too common; and if children are not cau- 
tioned, they easily fall into the same practice.” The children sat still, 
listened attentively, and evidently understood all that was said to them. 

I hold it to be the indispensable duty of every father to instruct his 
children, and I know no methodsso interesting and so well adapted to their 
young minds as this conversational plan. A sermon, or systematic instruc- 
tion generally, is not adapted to profit young children, and even reading to 
them, unless it be broken up into mutual conversation, and made to embody 
facts, fails to secure attention. It is difficult to gain the ear of children 
for any length of time, and I have noticed that the bare reading of the 
Scriptures in families does by no means secure their attention, nor 
lead to that improvement which is desirable. Let me exhort parents not 
to depend upon what children may learn at the Sunday school, or at the 
church or chapel, but to make their own fire side the place of regular and 
constant instruction. This, though of more importance to the happiness of 
families and to society than almost every other duty, I believe is generally 
neglected. Well may fathers and mothers have to weep over the vices of 
their children, exposed all their lives to the corrupting example of their 
associates, when they never so much as try to implant in their minds the 
seeds of virtue. 


PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 
The present mode of getting up petitions to parliament is not only 
vague and irregular, but is an opportunity of practising many dishonourable 
maneeuvres, which, though passed over unnoticed by excited parties, can 


never be reconciled to the strict principles of morality. The opportunity 
of sending petitions is a valuable right, the importance of which should 
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never be destroyed by the growing irregularities attending it. As it is the 
only channel through which the people can, on an emergency, express their 
sentiments to the legislature, how desirable it is that all impediments 
should be removed that tend to produce a false impression. Objections are 
frequently made on the presentation of petitions, and that upon the most 
substantial grounds, but which, by the adoption of certain rules, might 
easily be prevented. To name some of the irregularities—boys and old 
men, as well as many others, sign petitions, who have no knowledge of the 
purport of the prayer to which they subscribe their names—the same per- 
sons sign in different places, and upon different sheets—country people, and 
persons residing at a distance, sign petitions professing to be from the 
towns, with which they have no connection—the names of many are signed 
in their absence — sheets full of names, obtained for one petition, are ap- 
pended to, and sent off with another,—these and other irregularities are 
known to exist, and though the parties concerned may see no breach of 
moral principle in these acts, it is clear that so far as they are intended to 
produce a false impression, they must be wrong, and are also calculated to 
familiarize the minds of those concerned to dishonourable manceuvres and 
stratagems to gain an object. 

To judge impartially of the merit of a petition, and how far it expres- 
ses the sense of the place whence it professes to proceed, two things are 
necessary: first, to know the bona fide number and character of the peti- 
tioners ; and, secondly, the exciting cause by which a petition has been got 
up. Both these are important. It is well known that any individual with 
a little public spirit and money may excite a whole county, and be the 
means of calling into existence scores of petitions upon some favourite 
topic; and hence districts, quite as zealous for the same object, without 
leaders, may send no petition, and perhaps may be supposed to be uncon- 
cerned. Blank forms for petitions are frequently circulated through the 
country by the London societies for certain objects, and it is often by this 
influence that numerous petitions are got up. 

As a remedy, I would suggest that no person below a certain age, say 
eighteen, should sign; that every person’s trade and residence should ap- 
pear on the petition; that all the sheets, when complete, should lie for a day 
previously to their being forwarded at some public place for inspection ; 
and that the town clerk, or some competent person, should always report 


upon the same, as to the real number of signatures, and as to its being a fair 


petition. This I conceive to be necessary, not less for the prevention of 


imposition, than to meet the calumnies groundlessly raised in the House of 
Commons. Like the elections of members of parliament, petitioning has 
been left to itself, and has become subject to all the irregularities of the 
times; but it will not be deemed, I hope, a subject unworthy the notice of 
a reformed parliament. 
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EMIGRATION. 

The past month has been the time for “ flittings,” and you never see a 
eart load of furniture, with the family following after, but you come to this 
conclusion, that they are dissatisfied with the house which they are leaving, 
and that some other has gained the preference. This is just the case in 
reference to emigration: dissatisfied, and unable to gain a livelihood in 
old England, multitudes are bidding a final farewell to the land of their 
fathers, and openly proclaim in our ears, ‘‘ We have found a better coun- 
try.” In spite of nature and of art, through sheer mismanagement of our 
resources, we are obliged to send away thousands of our clever countrymen 
as paupers to a foreign country. There are nine several burdens pressing 
upon us, which, in reference to emigrants, may fitly be termed a cat 
o’ nine tails, driving them away:—The debt tax; the government tax; 
the clerical tax; the aristocratical tax; the monopolist’s tax; the poor’s 
tax; and the taxes imposed by the avarice, pride, and sensuality of the 
people themselves. Let but five and twenty per cent. be taken off each of 
these, and the flittings to America and Van Dieman’s Land would soon 
cease to be fashionable. For a large portion of our neighbours who are 
accustomed to nothing but the cultivation of land, why rage for it beyond 
the seas? We have plenty uncultivated at home, and if the government do 
not facilitate its inclosure and eultivation for the purpose of finding em- 
ployment, it cannot be said to be doing its duty to its own subjects. What 
parent is there that can endure to see his children forced from home through 
want? and what paternal government can feel satisfied to see thousands of 
its own people preferring other shores to their own? This subject has 
been well handled by Mr. Atkinson, from whose lectures on home coloniza- 
tion I extract the following :—‘‘ One nobleman, who has no need of it, en- 
joys crown land, for which he pays £500 per annum, which might be made 
to pay £30,000 per annum, and give comfort to 20,000 persons more than 
it now does. Sherwood and Windsor Forests each contains 100,000 acres 
of waste, which, in a few years, might be made to pay £200,000 a year 
rent, and diffuse plenty and contentment to a million of human beings, who 
now cry for food. The Forest of Dean comprises 300,000 acres, which 
might increase the revenue by as many pounds annually, and feed and 
clothe 150,000 of our fellow creatures. New Forest, in Hampshire, would 
in like manner produce £50,000 a year to the exigences of the state, and 
provide in comfort for from 40 to 50,000 persons. Besides, there are hun- 
dreds of thousands, perhaps millions of acres of crown land capable of being 
used in that manner; and why should not the proprietors of those wastes be 
compelled either to sell them at a fair value, or put them in cultivation 
themselves? Salisbury Plain, I believe, covers 350,000 acres, which would 
provide for a million and a half of people ; yet the impious cry of ‘ redundant 
population’ sounds through the land, and natives of our country have been 
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severed from their connections and expatriated by act of parliament. 
Misery and crime have been extended, whilst, if the means were made use 
of, plenty, peace, and contentment would be diffused throughout the realm, 
—vice and immorality would be supplanted by morality, pastoral simplicity, 
and good will,— mendicity and pauperism would be destroyed, and crime 









be banished from the kingdom.” 











CHOLERA. 

However sceptical some men may be as to allowing this disease to be 
considered a divine chastisement, they are perhaps not so unbelieving as 
to its direful effects, and the propriety of providing against it. But no man 
who takes a comprehensive view of nature, and believes in nature’s God, 








can deny that the cholera, and indeed every other disease, are appointed of 
him. He made our frames susceptible of sickness and disease, and every 






malady springing from the composition of nature must have been foreseen 
and fore-appointed. And the salutary benefits resulting to mankind, like 
the effects of a thunder-storm, though frightful in its operation, mark 
clearly not only the wisdom but the goodness of God. If selfish man will 
not watch over his brother who is suffering from poverty or crime, from a 
sense of duty, he must be compelled to do it, from motives of self-interest. 

The following humourous WARNING upon this serious subject may, 


perhaps, do more actual good than advice in a more serious garb :— 






















‘*Sirn—For some time I resided on the shores of the Baltic, and having 
paid my visits respectively to the metropolises of England, Scotland, and 


France, I have received a commission to visit some of the provinces of this 


temperate, I shall have nothing to say tohim. If he rise early, open wide 












country, and especially, if not interrupted in my course, the densely popu- i 
lated towns of Lancashire. I have thought it best to send beforehand through ; 
your columns a slight sketch of my history and proceedings. I was born and 
bred in India. My father, who is a well-known old serpent, named me a 
cholera, by way of signifying my sympathy and regard for the gross and t 
choleric portion of mankind. I am particularly attached to everything my t 
parent has a hand in, consorting always, whatever country I inhabit, with 

the promoters of any kind of evil and iniquity. The profligate, the drunk- n 
ards, the gluttons, the lazy, the dirty, the quarrelsome, may be sure I shall in 
find out their abode. And I never fail to fix on those constitutions that au 
have been enfeebled by debauchery, or undermined by the infallible poisons dr 
under the name of quack medicines. I prefer lodging always in narrow sil 
courts, and in cellars under ground, in chambers where no windows will tal 
open, in the neighbourhood of gasometers, ponds, or the purlieus of public- Sal 
houses redolent of bad beer, and among effluvia of punch, whiskey, and blue rid 
ruin. But this I must observe, that if a man be industrious, sober, and poi 
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his windows, wash himself from head to foot, whitewash often his house, 
take his meals with his family, and keep himself always in good humour 
with his neighbours—such a one I cannot abide. He may live in health, 
and die in good old age, for all I can do to the contrary. I pass by his 
cheerful hearth and heart, to revel in the rotten liver of the drunkard, and 
to stir about the boiling bile of the sulky, the discontented, and the litigious. 


For the information of artificers I beg to add, that I am very fond of kissing 
faces well grimed with soot and dirt, and that I revel in those stomachs 


which are stuffed one half of the week and starved the other. 
“I am, Sir, yours truly, ‘ 
“CHOLERA MORBUS,” 


TEMPERANCE CAUSE. : 

I now see clearly that it is in the power of the friends of temperance 
to put down the excessive use of ardent spirits, if not to banish them alto- 
gether. Not that the effects are so visible on the surface of society as they 
will be by and by; but every accurate observer knows that among the 
higher and middling classes in society there is already a great deal less 
drinking. The Temperance Socfeties can also point to numerous instances 
of reformed drunkards among the working classes, instances which more 
than repay all the labour that has yet been taken. Men now begin to see 
that drinking intoxicating liquor has resulted from the influence of habit ; 
that the human frame, in a healthy state, does not require it; and it is 
known to every body, that it has been the cause of more poverty, crim: 
and disease, than any other practice. The establishment of Temperan 
Societies has been a fortunate event for England: sunk almost to the bri 
of ruin by this deadly sin, the hope of deliverance begins to beam up 
and amidst the scoffs of enemies, and the doubtings of professed friend 
the friends of the people, by expelling the demon of intoxication, are lavi 
the firmest foundation for every social improvement. 

The Preston Temperance Society holds its meetings every T 
night ; the attendance continues to increase ; and the benefits already result- 
ing from several instances of reformed drunkards, as stated in the meetings, 
are most gratifying; and I have no doubt that great numbers of “ little 
drop men”— of moderate drinkers—have been saved when just upon 


pas- 


i 
sing the line of what is called moderation. Indeed, jn politics, when men 
talk of ‘‘ moderate” reform, we resent the misapplication of the term, and 
say that men might as well talk of moderate chastity ; and is it not equally 
ridiculous for men to advocate the regular use of a moderate quantity of 


poison? Pure spirit is, by chemists, ranked with poisons, and the reason 


why so many survive the use of it is, that being diluted to so great an 
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extent by the distiller, the merchant, the retailer, and the consumer, 
its effects become in some measure neutralized; and on this account I al- 
ways place the landladies who frequently put an extra can full of water into 
their gin cask, as among the benefactresses of mankind. Our cry now is, 
all hands to work? England's greatest enemy is discovered ; war is pro- 
claimed ; his extirpation is determined upon ; the first blow has been struck 
with splendid results; and the true friends of the people will not lay down 
their arms till they see the vanquished monster prostrate at their feet. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Possessed of no inclination, and claiming no qualifications for meddling 
with politics, I certainly have not, during the past month—along with al- 
most every reflecting man in the kingdom—been able to repress my feelings, 
or to deny myself the opportunity of giving vent to them, in reference to the 
all-absorbing subject of reform, in such a way as was most likely to pro- 
mote the peace and welfare of the country. Events more important in their 
results never occurred in my time—marked by an intensity of public feeling 
scarcely ever before known. Two parties have been struggling for the as- 
cendancy—the country and its oppressors: the success of the former is 
tranquillity and peace ; the success of the latter, in all probability, would 
have been universal confusion. In such an emergency, it becomes every 
man to be at his post, and to identify himself with the progress of princi- 
ples whose tendency is, the greatest happiness to the greatest number. It 
is not the working people only of this county that have been degraded as 
bondmen—though they have felt the main pressure of the evil—but the 
right of representation has been withheld from most of the populous towns 
which are the seats of manufacture, by whose productive skill and labour 
the greater part of the burdens of taxation has been borne. The Manches- 
ter and Birmingham people have always been told, it was for them to obey 
the laws, not to assist in making them. But, as by a miracle, the people are 
delivered from their Egyptian taxmasters, and though still in the wilderness, 
they have before them the land of promise—a land which they hope will 
flow with milk and honey. 

Big with the pride of having governed—or rather mis-governed—this 
country so long—in which I believe there has been more poverty and suf- 
fering, considering the extent of industry, than in any other civilized na- 
tion—the tories madly determined to put their strength to the test. It has 
ended in the most decisive defeat—not to say annihilation—of this party. 
They can never rally again; the sun of toryism is set for ever. And who 
can help exulting? This system has been the father and mother of every 
thing that was wicked and oppressive ; war and bloodshed, slavery and pau- 
perism, debt and taxation, misery and crime, and the compietest prostration 
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of holy things to unholy purposes, have been the bitter fruits of this bound- 
less system of tyranny. We have done with the tories; and if there be any 
left among us, let us respect them as citizens and for their private worth, 
but let them never be trusted with office. 

But the great good resulting from this fall, does not consist eo much 
in the restoration of the whig party to power, as in the consciousness of 
their own strength which the people have acquired ; and if the exercise of it 
has been kept in abeyance by the direction of patriotic leaders, under such 
an unusual excitement, is there any danger that the people will direct their 
moral force to any objects but those which are good? Slender as was the 
thread on which the destinies of the country hung for several days, thanks 
to a kind Providence, the result has been the most fortunate; and I sin- 
cerely trust that the main impediment to our national prosperity is now 
removed. : 

The country is more radical now than ever it was in the memory of man, 
and unless the inspiration of the people enter into the present government, 
it will not retain its popularity long. With the doings of so irrespon- 
sible a body as the House of Lords before his eyes, Earl Grey, it is to be 
hoped, will no longer talk about his ‘ order,” but do justice, ample jus- 
tice, to those who have been ready to sacrifice themselves to his cause. 
We must have reforms, but no patchwork ; and though our confidence will 
be principally in a newly constituted House of Commons, yet it is desirable 
that it should be led on by ministers who are sincere in their determinations 
to relieve the country. 

It must not be forgotten that under the new bill the people cannot 
choose whom they please; the candidates must not only be men of consi- 
derable property, but this property must be in the shape of /and ; and hence 
arises the great difficulty, that though the franchise will be bestowed upon 
towns, in most instances they will not be able to select a single individual 
among themselves whom they might wish to prefer to the important trust 
of representing them in parliament. The consequence will be, in many pla- 
ces, that either a man of no qualifications must be selected, or the electors 
will have to go a hunting all over England for a candidate to represent 
them. To mention this is enough to expose its absurdity. The qualifica- 
tion is higher now than ever it was; it remains at the same amount as 
when land was high, although it will take nearly as much land again to 
raise a three hundred a-year qualification. This regulation operates against 
the interests of trade; the man whose property is in land, will naturally in- 


cline to protect it, and to favour those laws which, by maintaining its price, 
keep up the price of bread. Why a man that has £300 a-year in factories 
should not be qualified, I can’t tell ; and why the country should be deprived 
of the services of men possessing the superior qualifications of intellect, 
character, and public spirit, is a question which is worthy of discussion. 
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It is a fact that most of the towns have no chofce but either second-rate 
men or strangers. Here, then, the power first given to the people is either 
neutralized or thrown away; and with all my satisfaction in the result of re- 
cent events, I am afraid, that with a House of hereditary Lords, an aristo- 
cratical government, and a landed property qualified Commons, the people 








will have to exercise, in the hope of national improvements, more patience 






than they are aware of. I would support the whigs against the tories, but I 






would not deceive myself by expecting too much at their hands. The poor 






houses want clearing, and the badge of pauperism removing from the front 






of our labourers—the jails want discharging—clerical oppression putting 





down—the church restored to its proper use—the destruction of monopo- 






lies, and especially that which taxes enormously every poor man’s bread,— 






all this and more wants accomplishing: and unless there be an infusion of 






more liberal men into the ministry—unless the unbounded influence of such 






men as Hume and O'Connell be incorporated with the government, the 






popularity of the whigs may be as transient as that of our patriot king. 


J. L. 
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CHURCH RATES. 








TO THE EPITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 






Sir,—It has for some time been my intention to address you on the subject of church 


rates, and I hope the following remarks will prove acceptable, being satisfied I could not em- 






brace a more favourable opportunity than the present. 






I have long been convinced of the dislike the great body of dissenters have had to the 






payment of church rates, not only on account of the amount of money which they have been 













from time to time called upon to pay—not only on account of the manner in which that mo- 
ney has been expended —but they have considered it improper and unjust that they should 
have been obliged to contribute to the support of an establishment, to which many of them, at 
least, were decidedly opposed on conscientious grounds. The dissenters have, it is but too 
true, long and quietly submitted to be taxed for the support of an overgrown establishment, 
and, to their shame be it said, submitted, when they ought to have resisted by every means in 
their power; and I am perfectly convinced, if they had been governed by correct and religious 
principles, and guided by consistency, we should have had numerous instances of dissenters 
having acted the part they ought to have done. In my judgment, dissenters are not only in- 
consistent, but criminal, who pay church rates without opposing, in the most decided manner, 
such an un‘ust and unchristian demand. The laws now in force may compel, in some in- 
stances, dissenters to pay for the necessary repairs of parish churches, but those laws will not 
compel them to pay for the eating and drinking of churchwardens, and for many other highly 
improper and illegal purposes, to which church rates are applied, but to enumerate which 
would occupy too much space. I feel assured that if the matter were looked into, there are 


few church rates in the kingdom but what are applied to purposes which are illegal, and which 
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cannot be too severely exposed and deprecated. Reason, religion, and justice call loudly for 
a repeal of those laws which burden dissenters with the support of an establishment more than 
rich enough in itself, if the funds were properly applied. 

I would ask, why are dissenters not allowed the same privileges as churchmen? Why 
are they called upon from time to time to support what they object to so strongly, and from 


such proper motives ? 


Why are their feelings outraged from time’ to time, by their being 
obliged to submit to what is so diametrically opposite to all that is right and just? Is it be- 
cause they are not as loyal and faithful to their king and their country? Is it because they 
are more irreligious or immoral? Is it because they are less intellectual? Is it because they 
are not as virtuous and temperate in their habits, or as fit to discharge the many duties of so- 
cial and domestic life? Is it because they are not as honest and exact in their dealings with 
the world? No: I will venture tos Ly, and without fear of contradiction, that as to loyalty, 
religion, morality, intellect, virtue, temperance, honesty, and the discharge of all the social 
and domestic duties, they are quite on an equality with the members of the established 
church; and being equal to them in every qualification which makes a good man and a good 
subject, who will have the audacity to say that those statutes are not unjust and oppressive, 
and contrary to the laws of God and reason, which make such a distinction between man and 
his fellow man on account of the religious opinions he may hold?) Many dissenters, no doubt, 
pay church rates for the sake of peace, many for policy, many because they will not take the 
trouble to inquire into the justice or legality of the demand; many because they are accus- 
tomed to pay every demand presented to them in the form of a tax or a rate, as a matter of 
course ; and many because they imagfhe that they have not time to inquire into the merits of 
the claim. I would say to them, Will you, as dissenters, for the consideration of worldly 
peace, of policy, trouble, inattention, or want of time, sacrifice principle, be inconsistent—nay, 
be criminal, be wanting in your duty to society? Reflect on the conduct you have hitherto 
pursued, and do your duty to yourselves, to society, to the sacred cause of religion. Unite, 
and resist, by all legal and constitutional means, the payment of ecclesiastical impositions, 
Fellow dissenters, make a simultaneous effort for your rights and privileges, and depend upon 
it, the present time is most favourable, if you have the inclination and the courage to act as 


men, and men of principle. I am yours respectfully, 


Redvales, near Bury, 12th May, 1832. THOMAS GRUNDY. 


MARRIAGE FEES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 


Sir,—As no one has come forward to answer the queries of “ An edified reader of the 
Moral Reformer,” I submit the following. First question: What is the reason our law church 
forbids people to be married during Lent, unless they pay double dues? The practice owes 
its birth to the same hands which invented the sale of indulgences, of which this is a branch ; 
and the reason why this is retained in our law church is fully answered by the remark of a 
celebrated writer, who says that “our clergy are wonderfully afraid of anything that savours 
of popish superstitions, unless it be the money superstition, and then they stickle with a per- 


tinacity almost unexampled.”” His second question may be as briefly answered, as it is a fur- 


ther indulgence for such as can afford to pay for licenses; and while there are persons in the 
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world vain enough to give the clergy such sums for such sham honour and indulgences, no 
doubt there will be parsons honourable enough to lighten their pockets when it is offered to 
them. But among the reforms that are expected to take place, I should like the affairs of 
marriage to be performed by the civil authorities, as far as regards making it a legal marriage, 
and putting it under the protection of the law of the land; and then those who consider that 
there is something of a re/igious nature in the contract, may attend at their respective places 
of worship, and perform what services they think proper. This arrangement, I think, would 
give general satisfaction, except to that portion who would lose something by it, and who, 


when that is the case, can imitate so well the notes of the screech owl.—Yours, 


Blackburn, 8th May, 1832. A Hater or Cuurcu ABvuses. 





MERCANTILE SELFISHNESS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 

Srr,—Permit me to make a few remarks on the extreme keenness of men in business. In 
a great number of instances this evil is, no doubt, the consequence of sheer covetousness: in 
others, perhaps, it is, in a great measure, produced by the force of circumstances. Competi- 
tion is such as may seem to render it necessary. This plea, however, should be admitted 
with great caution, as our own self complacency is, at all times, striving to deceive us. 

It would be rather difficult to enter into the details of the evils of extreme keenness iu 
business. They are numerous, and frequently resulting from each other, and so united that 
it would require no ordinary tact to bring each distinctly and separately into notice, so as to 
cause the deformity to be sufficiently apparent. 

It is a fact, painful to be mentioned, that /ying, in the way of business and for the sake 
of gain, is so common, and deemed so necessary, that to reprove or remonstrate would, in 
general, produce nothing more than a contemptuous smile, or some expression of pity for our 
sanctimonious scrupulosity. The prevalence of this vice, when practised as the means of 
effecting a good bargain, in many instances corrects itself. The manufacturer and the mer- 
chant seldom believe each other, so that, after all, they are very rarely deceived by these 
efforts to deceive. The evils, however, resulting from this abuse of speech are by no means 
inconsiderable, nor is the guilt of it in any measure decreased by the circumstances thus 
alluded to. 

Oppression is almost a necessary consequence of extreme keenness in business. In order 
to bring down the price of goods to the desired scale, every circumstance of embarrassment, or 
want of information, is taken advantage of, without, apparently, the slightest degree of com- 
punction, or sense of impropriety. Hence it is that the working classes, in many cases, are 
reduced almost to the lowest state of want in which life can be preserved; and the honest and 
industrious tradesman, of small capital, unless some favouring circumstances should occur in 
his history, is borne downward as by an irresistible torrent. 

Censures, as well as rules, in most cases, require us to make exceptions—sometimes to a 
considerable extent. I wish to be regarded as doing so when I remark that professors of reli- 
gion are very frequently not a whit behind the keenest of their fellow tradesmen. Of course 
they will plead the necessity of impelling circumstances; but though this might constitute 
a good reason for receding from a particular line of business, it can form no justification of 
practices which are clearly at variance with the word of God. Even splendid acts of benefi- 
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ALIQUIS 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
TO Ti DITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 

Sirn,—I beg to call your attention to the practice of takin uldren, a 

day scholars, to our places of public worship. It appears to me t this practice is carried 


much too far. TI cannot see the advantage of taking to public wors 
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children who can scarcely understand a word of the services: and that a great majority of the 
younger children brought by Sunday school teachers to public worship derive no benefit from 
their attendance, is evident from their behaviour whilst there. One is sleeping; another 
gazes around the place with vacant mind, or curious eye; whilst a third amuses himself by 
tickling the ear of the slumberer, polishing between his finger and thumb his “ Sunday half- 
penny,” admiring the beauties of a favourite marble, or some other equally profitless occupa- 
tion. They are, moreover, often sources of disturbance and annoyance to the congregation, 
by making noises which distract their attention. In small places of worship, where it is ne- 
cessary to put the scholars in the aisles (as in the chapel which I attend), this is more pecu- 
liarly the case. It is needless to say much on this subject, as the evil must have been 
frequently experienced by most of your readers. 

The impropriety of the practice will also be evident from the consideration that the time, 
so far as the children are concerned, might be far better employed. It will not be denied that 
young children are incapable of understanding, and far less capable of deriving profit from, 
the general services of our public worship, whether conducted “as by law established” in our 
churches, or in the simpler and plainer method used by the dissenters: so that the benefits 
derived to the children are simply their being kept, during the hours of worship, from mis- 
chief and evil practices, and the possibility of their contracting a habit of attending divine 
service. 

Now it appears to me that a system might be adopted, and easily carried on, which 
would afford with these, other and greater advantages. I would have the school open during 
the hours of worship, and such of the children as were too young, either in years or in know- 
ledge, to derive advantage from the services of the minister, should remain in the school, 
where moral and religious exercises should be carried on, and addresses delivered, suitable to 
the understanding of every scholar. They would thus reap benefit which they could not pos- 
sibly derive from hearing services they could not understand, and worship in which they 
could not join. Attendance on public worship ought not to be, even in children, compulsory. 
Make it a privilege, to be obtained only by diligence and attention at the school, and by good 
conduct both in the school and abroad. By thus investing it with the favour of a privilege, 
(and it certainly is a high and a precious privilege,) you will enhance its value in their es- 
teem; they will begin to covet it, and you will lay the foundation of a deep and sincere love 
of devotional exercises, a thousand times more influential on the conduct, and therefore pro- 
portionately more valuable, than mere habit ;—you will employ a means likely to create a 
real and sincere piety, instead of a mere conformity to custom,—a true and deep-rooted reli- 
gion of the soul, instead of a mere observance of rites and ceremonies. 

I have hitherto proceeded on the assumption, that the practice I condemn will lead to a 
habit of attending public worship; I, however, very much doubt that it will do so. Whena 
child is taken to church or chapel, and kept there two hours, wholly uninterested, compelled 
to be present at the performance of services entirely beyond his comprehension, and which do 
not engage his attention, excite his imagination, or in any way exercise ‘or keep alive his 
faculties, he becomes listless, and wearied, and dissatisfied. A constant and compulsory repe- 
tition tends to increase his dissatisfaction, and probably ends in absolute dislike and disgust, 
not merely at the attendance on worship, but at religion itself, of which he is taught to be- 
lieve that attendance forms an important and essential part. Then, so soon as he is of an age 
to throw off parental control, and to keep away from the Sunday school, he does so; and 


having thus freed himself from the authority which dictated the attendance, he also casts away 
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the attendance itself, becomes consequently loose and disorderly in his habits, and ultimately 
crowns all with an utter neglect of every moral and religious obligation. 

Far be it from me to undervalue the importance of creating an inclination in the young 
to attend the stated public services of religion. I would have the inclination created; but it 
should rest on something more solid and pure than mere habit: yet I cannot but think that 
any benefits which are derived from the attendance of young children at church or chapel are 
much more than counterbalanced by the disturbance and annoyance they give to the congre- 
gation, the non-improvement of the time spent in it, and the danger of creating in them a 


dislike to public worship, and consequently to religion itself. 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


Bury, April 13th, 1832. Z. 





SOCIETIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 


Sir,—I think that the work you are so zealously editing and publishing is, and will be 
the means of doing much good; and, with this conviction, | beg to lend a helping hand to 
improve, as far as I am able, the moral Condition of the class to which I belong,—I mean the 
working class. Hitherto the sick clubs, which are generally composed of labourers, under all 
the various names of Masons, Odd-fellows, Orange-men, Druids, Foresters, Philanthropists, 
&c. have invariably held their meetings at public houses, perhaps not always from an inclina- 
tion, but in general from necessity, there being very few places accessible that are large 
enough, particularly in small towns and country places; and then, again, being fashionable, 
the good and the sober of such societies never once thought of holding their meetings any 
where else. Where no better accommodation can be found, I would suggest that these socie- 
ties, formed for such laudable purposes, should consult the proprietors or trustees of Sunday 
schools, to know if for a reasonable remuneration the school rooms could not be had for this 
purpose. Every one, upon little reflection, must see that the money expended at public 
houses, directly and indirectly, amounts to a very considerable sum. Every new society 
holding its meetings at public houses, although the sick have not begun to be relieved, it is 
clear, from calculation, that by the time the funds have reached one hundred pounds, the 
collection of that sum has cost in expences, directly and indirectly, not less than another fifty. 
And the money expended by the old and worn out societies, which have existed thirty or forty 
years, is incalculable. Many young men, on their entrance into life, have no business what- 
ever that calls them to an alehouse but that of attending their clubs; and what a pity that 
their first business in society, while young and inexperienced, should call them for such a 
worthy purpose to a public house. But if a number of these societies were to unite, the 
money they foolishly, and I may say, wickedly expend, would very soon build a Hall ora 


Temple, that would serve for every convenient purpose.—I subscribe myself , 


Yours, very truly, 


Bury, March 26th, 1832, R. G, 
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TO ANIMALS. 


iety are characterized by a brutality and malig- 
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tion in produc ing a corresponding feeling towards 1 » They mutually ac upon each other, 
Where there exists an unfeeling regard to the sufferings of inferior creatures, there will be a 
lamentable want of benevolence to, and sympathy in, the miseries of mankind, 


Yours respectfully, 


March 27th, 1832. JUVENIS. 


SHOEMAKERS’ MONDAYS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 
Dear Sin,—As I ; ive it is the plan of your well-conducted work to point out vice 


as it exists in all classes, | beg to call your attention to a practice which is prevalent amongst 
a numerous body of young men called “ journeymen shoemakers.” What I allude to is, their 
seldom, if ever, commencing their week's labour till Tuesday or Wednesday. In this town, 


ind I believe most others in the country, the whole of Monday, and often Tuesday, are de- 


yoted to drinking and idling by this class. Indeed, some would alm think it a sin to 
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“buckle to” on a Monday. Surely much does not require to be said here on the improvi- 
dence of this custom, and its consequent evils; but I have often thought that if the time 
which is wasted, and the money necessarily spent by them during their play days, were taken 
to account, they amount would be full as much as their present weekly earnings. Besides, 
by abandoning this practice, their moral state would be ameliorated, they would become more 
respectable members of society, and their constitutions would not be liable to the inroads at- 
tendant upon a dissipated course. In fine, if these misguided beings would adopt the course 
which every sensible man would recommend, I am confident they would at once feel the many 
benefits resulting from it. Should this paper meet the eye of any of those to whom it is di- 
rected, and have the effect of turning them from the path which their fellow workmen are 
daily pursuing, a good end will be answered. 
Yours respectfully, 


Chorley, May 2, 1832. SPECTATOR. 








GRATITUDE. 


“ How lost to genuine joy, how base and blind, 
Whose hearts the ties of gratitude disclaim!” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 


S1r,—Since human laws command only where they have the power to compel, they con- 
sequently omit many duties, which, though lying beyond the borders of their operation and 
authority, are indispensably necessary to the welfare of society. Amongst these duties will 
be found gratitude to benefactors. 

Ingratitude affects not merely individuals, but is a foe to the welfare of the community at 
large. When it presides in the bosom of one individual, it is apt to check voluntary benevo- 
lence, by inspiring the minds of his benefactors with distrust; but when it infuses its poison 
into the entrails of a great people—when they erase from their minds the remembrance of 
blessings conferred upon them by their political administrators—or when those administrators 
cease to remember the favours received from the people, and repay them only with insolence 
and oppression,—the consequence is generally a diminution of power, accompanied with all 
the horrors of civil dissension. 

Whilst success attended the arms of Hannibal, whilst he added power to the flourishing 
empire of the Carthagenians, and embellished their city with the spoils of his enemies, he was 
the favourite of his country. His intrepidity and perseverance surmounted the lofty barriers 
of Italy: his bravery and fertility in expedients enabled him, for seventeen years, to contend 
for the palm of victory with the bravest troops in the world. When deserted by his country, 
whilst in the very centre of his enemies, his determined fortitude never for a moment forsook 
him; and when recalled by his superiors in office from the sanguinary conflict, his ardent 
love for his country would not suffer his abilities to lie dormant. Instead of throwing him- 
self into the lap of indolence, satisfied with the laurels he had acquired, he endeavoured to 
obtain an equal distribution of justice among the people, and created himself additional ene- 
mies by undertaking a reformation in the management of the public revenues. Such devotion 
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justly entitled this great man to the eternal gratitude of his countrymen. But how did they 
repay him? Jealous of his abilities, they would have betrayed him into the hands of his ene- 
mies, and sacrificed the greatest ornament of their country upon the altars of perfidy and 
ingratitude. To avoid the designs of his enemies, he fled from the country to which he was 
attached ; the legislature of Carthage was weakened by the absence of his virtues; and when 
Mars again sounded the trumpet of defiance from the gates of Rome, the scourge gf Italy had 
slept the sleep of death, and no man was found to supply his place. The rival of Rome, 
which had stood for seven hundred years one of the most powerful empires in the world, at 
length fell by the wisdom of Scipio, and amply atoned for the injuries she had so ungene- 
rously heaped upon one of the bravest generals time ever produced. 

The mind that is never touched by the kindness of a benefactor must be a “ barren waste 
in which no salutary plant takes root, and no verdure quickens'’— whose unproductive sands 
choak up the springs of virtue, and bury its waters in oblivion. But the mind in which gra- 
titude is fostered cannot avoid being affected by the goodness of our Divine Benefactor ; and 
this is one of the chief causes which ought to induce us to cultivate a disposition which con- 
siders it no disparagement freely to acknowledge obligations, and as liberally to remunerate 
favours. 

The tender thread of our existence is in the hands of our Creator: he might snap it in 
an instant, and sever us at once from all we hold dear on earth. All our gratifications and 
enjoyments proceed from the same source; and the same Being has the power to withhold 
them, and launch us at once into the dark abyss of deprivation and misery. Still we exist; 
pleasure hovers around us; and the gbjects of gratification are unremoved. But our gratitude 
is demanded; and how can we refuse it? or why should we shrink from the payment, when, 
by discharging the debt, we only partake of additional happiness by performing an act of the 
purest and most exalted virtue? 

When Panthea, the wife of Abradates, king of Lusiana, was brought a prisoner unto 
Cyrus, at the commencement of the Babylonian war, the generous conqueror, instead of treat- 
ing her according to the custom of the age, acted towards her with the greatest clemency and 
compassion; and in return, she persuaded her husband to enlist under his standard. When 
he arrived in the camp of Cyrus, he was immediately conducted to the tent of Panthea, who, 
with tears of gratitude, informed him of the kind treatment she had experienced from the 
young prince of Persia. “And how,” said Abradates, “shall I be able to acknowledge so 
important a service?” “ By behaving towards him,” replied Panthea, “as he has towards 
me.” Abradates felt the justice of her answer: he was impatient to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to so great a benefactor, and immediately waited upon Cyrus. “ You see,” said he, 
“the tenderest friend, the most devoted servant, and the faithfullest ally you ever had; who 
not being able otherwise to acknowledge your favours, cames and devotes himself entirely to 
your service.” Such devotion to a benefactor in a pagan prince, and such generosity in a 
powerful conqueror, reflects a brilliancy upon their characters which would not disgrace, but 
add additional lustre to, some of the most elevated teachers of Christianity, who (in these days) 
seem to delight more in polemic discussions, and in pursuing the empty shadows of popularity, 
than in diffusing around them examples of virtue, and delivering to their several attendants 
the lessons of true morality and religion. 

Gratitude is not merely a necessary duty in society, but a conspicuous ornament to every 


man by whom it is cultivated. If our hearts are elated by the kindness of men, they must 


vibrate at the recollection of the many favours we have received from our Creator. 
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But however great may be the claims of a benefactor, or however ardent may be our de- 


sires to comply with his wishes, the beams of gratitude can never dispel the infamy attached 





to guilty actions perpetrated by his desire, or for his accommodation. Thus, had Abradates 






unjustly deprived an individual of life at the instigation of Cyrus, it would have been no ex- 





cuse for him to allege that Cyrus had restored Panthea to his arms, or that gratitude compelled 


him to comply with the wishes of his benefactor. Allowing the supposition that Cyrus had 







requested Abradates to do an act which he could not reconcile to any apprehensions of his 






duty, it would have been no ingratitude to refuse complying with the request; but when men 






pretend this cause merely to evade complying with the wishes of a benefactor, they act not 






only with the highest ingratitude, but with hypocrisy.—I am, Sir, 







Yours sincerely, 


CAIUS TORANIUS. 





















PLACES. 





CONSISTENCY AT WATERING 







TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 


Sir,—The gloominess of winter being past, and enlivening spring having come “ to rule 





the varied year,” creation, moved by the change, begins to wear a new aspect; flowers are 






decorating the fields, and foliage the woods; whilst the melodious warblings of the feathered 






tribe impart joy and gladness around. Numbers of individuals, tired with the same “ full 






round” of home, or enervated by affliction, or perplexed with the cares of business, will 






shortly begin to repair to fashionable watering places, to seek from the invigorating sea 






breezes relief for the body, and from a change of scenes amusement for the mind. If these 






were the only reasons for so doing, no one would be disposed to condemn the practice. 






But I think, if we must judge from appearances, there are other and less justifiable motives, 






from the influence of which if all professors of religion could claim exemption, I should never 






have taken up my pen to write the present communication. It has, more than once, come to 






my knowledge, that persons who have been seen at these places of resort have not, at first 





sight, been known by their neighbours. And why? Because they who, when at home, as 






’ 


professors of “ godliness,” were accustomed to adorn themselves as “ becometh the gospel,” 






were here seen attired in all the gaudiness of fashion, and the flippancy of vanity. Nor has 






this been all. They have been seen to indulge in amusements, and to mix with company, 





of which, in their own domestic circle, they would have been ashamed. Such conduct neither 






does credit to the heart nor the judgment of those who are guilty of it; for beside being a 






stumbling block to others, it brings their own principles into disrepute, and causes their sin- 









cerity to be questioned. And to say that such dissimulation can be pleasing to God, is in 
effect to say that hypocrites shall enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Trusting that the above hint will not be without its good effect, I subscribe myself 


Yours, 


Bolton, April 16, 1832. JUVENIS. 


J. Livesey, Printer, Preston. 








